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Two Feet to Stand On. 


The signs of popular religious sentiment in 

ay given period are easily traced in the re- 
gious poetry and hymns which are for the 
ime finding acceptance. A recent writer has 
nminded us that a quarter of a century past 
“Moody and Sankey ’’ hymns held the field, 
wi that ‘‘the great revival which had given 
them currency had the Atonement for its mov- 
ing trath.”’ 
_ But to D. L. Moody himself is ascribed the 
Mroduction of a different truth among the 
churches. Coming at his summons to the North- 
feld platform, such men as Gordon, Pierson, 
Murray, Meyer and Campbell Morgan gave to 
the American churches a type of teaching 
which ‘‘made the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
ig most precious doctrine. The immediate 
parpose of this teaching was not the creating 
but the deepening of Christian life.’’ The 
former hymns were ‘‘full of something that 
us been done for us,’’ and the newer ones 
“full of something that is being done in us.’’ 
dnd the inward work thus echoed seems to be 
peace, —deliverance from a spiritual unrest. 

But these introspective hymns have seemed 
o tame for much ringing enthusiasm on the 
partof the young. Whether as an effect of 
the Boys’ Brigade movement, or the militarism 
that is in the air incessantly since our Span- 
ish-American war began to break the peace, 
wngs as of the church militant seem to be 
ming to the front in young people’s Bible 
thools and Christian endeavor societies. Such 
lines, susceptible of so unchristian a turn, as 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,’’ are not 
likely to be sung in the same breath as ‘‘The 
Weapons of our warfare are not carnal,’’ or, 
“Come not wars and fighting from lusts which 
var in your members?’’ For it is not their 
wirpose to dampen the exhilaration of the nat- 
Walman in the boy. But both the worst and 
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the best of these militant hymns are said to 
mention human guilt and Christ’s atonement 
as do the pietist hymns. 

We hope that when these cruel wars are 
over, and even much sooner, the military 
poems will be turned to their spiritual mean- 
ing in the Lamb’s warfare, as testifying that 

“Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train.” 

And that there will be a more general return 
to a living sense of the value of our Saviour 
having tasted death for every man, in giving 
his life a ransom for the sins of many; and 
that this precious truth will not be placed in 
rivalry, or upheld in intolerant antagonism, as 
it seemed twenty-five years ago, with the truth 
of the inward witness of Christ’s holy Spirit 
in the hearts of men. Surely the human mind 
need not make itself so narrow as not to en- 
tertain both doctrines side by side and hand in 
hand. Surely the church need not rob itself 
of the symmetry of a firm standing, by getting 
lop-sided in persistently standing on but one 
of its two feet. ‘‘Arise and stand on thy 
feet,’’ even both of them;—has seemed the 
language called for of late; both so clearly in- 
cluded in that one sound testimony of the 
Apostle: (1) ‘* Christ was once offered to bear 
the sin of many.’’ (2) ““To them that look for 
Him shall He appear, a second time, apart from 
sin, unto salvation.’’ ‘‘ Reconciled by his 
death,’’ and ‘‘much more saved by his life,”’ 
the Christian knows a standing in Christ as 
upon two feet, not easily unbalanced! Two 
feet for a waiter on the Lord to run and not be 
weary, -- two feet to walk and not faint. 


A Revival of Ioterest in Religious Education. 

It remains to be true that ‘‘When the enemy 
shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord will lift up a standard against him.’’ A 
wave of irreligion has been seeming to over- 
spread the working of the public schools of 
our country. Conflicting religions have ham- 
pered the use of the Bible in them, and all ap- 
pearance of religious instruction. Even those 
who are chiefly responsible for keeping relig- 
ious expression out of the schools, lest it should 
not be of their own kind, turn round and ac- 
cuse the schools of bringing forth ‘‘a race of 
lusty pagans.”’ 

We cannot wonder that the signs of the times 
seemed to call for a protest against advancing 
irreligion in education, and that a widespread 
concern has arisen among thoughtful men that 
education should be so exercised as to be con- 
ducive to the Christian religion. We cannot 
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wonder that thoughtful and large-minded men 
should have banded themselves together to 
stem the tide of irreligion, and to consult how 
best they might further the cause of religion 
through edueation. Thus, under a spiritual 
concern, has arisen the National Religious Edu- 
cation Association, whose second annual series 
of meetings was held in Philadelphia in the 
past week. The concern and object was a 
good one,—a concern which Friends have ever 
entertained for all schools under their influ- 
ence. Such conventions from year to year 
serve to uplift a testimony before the country 
that a stand should be and is taken to keep up 
the religious aspect of mental training, with- 
out which education is of doubtful value,—in- 
deed, often a baneful weapon for evil in un- 
godly hands. 

In such an unsectarian convention of mem- 
bers of all sects several things must be ex- 
pected to be said and done which no single 
sect would approve. We see no good purpose 
now to be served in exposing these as regards 
our religious Society. Our intelligent attend- 
ers seemed generally able to detect these, and 
to be instructed by the comparison of a lower 
popular plane with that more spiritual stand- 
ard to which their eyes had been opened. Be- 
tween the considerable tendency apparent to 
use the Bible if not fully as a fetish yet as the 
final court of authority, and the other extreme 
of protesting that religion must be inculcated 
by religion, and not told of by phrases, there ap- 
peared an increasing recognition of the truth 
that ‘‘the kingdom of God is not in word but 
in power,’’ and that the value of the Bible as 
a book of life was to be found in its meeting 
the witness for life and truth in man. There 
were encouraging signs of the confession of the 
fundamentals of Quakerism as the coming re- 
ligion of the twentieth century. And so the 
right concern of the association seems inwardly 
growing and developing. But in the conven- 
tion’s present attainment and standard for re- 
ligious instruction we missed much. Perhaps 
it was because we missed much attending. 
But we did miss witnessing as a prevailing at- 
titude the clear testimony that in spiritual in- 
culcations it is the anointing that teacheth; 
that in this new covenant dispensation it is 
not the teaching of “‘every man his neighbor 
and every man his brother,’’ that teaches the 
knowing of the Lord, but the operation of the 
Spirit of truth to ‘‘put his laws into our hearts 
and in our minds to write them.’’ Teachers of 
knowledge and of the letter can do their best 
work as teachers under the new covenant of 
grace in inculcating the turning of the inward 
eye and ear to the true and faithful Witness, 
who will teach his people Himself. That edu- 
cational minds are moving on towards that 
spiritual conception is encouragement to hope 
that from year to year these conventions will 
be found growing in grace. 
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Is Old-Time Quakerism Needed To-day? 


The present time is one of slackness as re- 
gards religion throughout much of Christen- 
dom. Particularly in our own country spiritual 
life is low. What follows is not written in a 
spirit of criticism; but with the desire briefly 
to depict actual conditions as they are ad- 
mitted to exist by sober people of other de- 
nominations, and as they have personally been 
observed by the writer. 

Most places of worship in the United States 
are inadequately frequented, and the larger 
portion of men do not attend them. Young 
men instead ef coming under the influence of 
the churches as was expected more than a 
generation ago, now too frequently remain at 
home to read the ‘‘Sunday papers,’’ or en- 
gage in golfing or other sports. Solid church 
members often deplore that sociables, music- 
ales, boy’s brigades with military associations, 
suppers, and even dances, are employed as 
agents to bring young people into the fold. 
The old-time experience of conversion, and 
repentance and amendment of life are sadly 
relegated to the rear. The promises to re- 
nounce, and the actual renouncing of the world, 
the flesh and the devil are not expected by 
many pastors, who are eager to enlarge their 
membership and increase the financial position 
of their congregations. Society women whose 
jewels, ostentation and pride are altogether 
contrary to the humble precepts of Jesus, are 
often the most conspicuous patrons of relig- 
ion, yet their manner of life makes it difficult 
for women of more humble position to join 
in church fellowship. Too often men of in- 
correct lives or whose wealth has been ac- 
quired in questionable operations, are the pro- 
fessors of a faith they admittedly do not live 
up to, yet meanwhile they pose as pillars in 
the church. Many excellent people outside of 
the churches refuse ‘to join, because of the 
inconsistency of professors who, they think, 
are retained in membership because of the 
financial aid they are able to furnish, not 
towards the increase of pure religion, but 
towards the purchase of good music, a high- 
priced clergy, and stately places of worship. 
As a result, many people regard the churches 
as a sort of club to be maintained by various 
devices for the social benefit of their members, 
and for the furtherance of the schemes of 
their ministers, who in turn are paid according 
to their success. These non-church goers say 
they cannot financially afford to join such in- 
stitutions, and rest content in their spiritually 
drifting lives. 

Now the above is a harsh view of the case, 
Such a state of affairs is often seen especially 
in city or town life; yet there are many nota- 
ble exceptions. But enough of above condi- 
tions are all over our land, to afford a plausible 
excuse on the part of many people, to live 
fairly moral lives, and at the same time in 
many respects maintain, not a Christian, but 
practically a pagan attitude in nominally Chris- 
tian communities. 

Where are the ministers of Christ in the 
midst of this apathy and of this criticism of 
the Christian religion and of methods of its 
professors? 

First, let it be recognized that without doubt 
some of them are Divinely called into the min- 
istry of the Word. In toil and suffering, in 


poverty and tears, in good report and evil 
report, they bear a good witness for Jesus 
Christ. There isa fruitage in their service not 
claimed merely in man’s loud and may be mis- 
taken utterance, but which is owned of God. 

Nowhere in the New Testament is there one 
word to imply that a school education for the 
purpose, or that intellectual training, is es- 
sentially requisite to the performance of gos- 
pel labor. Wherever the subject is reverted 
to in the sacred page the argument is invar- 
iably the reverse. Nowhere is there any sem- 
blance of a contemplated division of believers 
into clergy and laity. Yet an educated class 
called the clergy maintains a system of edu- 
cation for spiritual work, which system is di- 
rectly opposed to the plainest teachings of | 
the Gospel. And the laity, not seriously in- 
vestigating for themselves the foundations of 
such a system, are taught and think that, 
only a particular education for the specific 
purpose can qualify, or at least principally | 
qualify a man to become a minister of Christ. 

The real call of God to a learned man to 
enter the ministry is generally not followed 
by that man depending on his learning in the 
exercise of his gift. Learning may indeed 
aid and not retard his efficiency. So history 
reveals from the days of Paul until now. But 
history equally shows that, when a man is es- 
pecially educated for the ministry, he largely 
relies on his learning in the prosecution of his 
work. Is there not in these facts alone, a 
grand reason that the Society of Friends stead- 
fastly hold to its ancient usage, and protest 
against a system which is almost universal, 
but which does not bear biblical investigation? 

A careful study of the New Testament.and of. 
early church history reveals that a pecuni- 
arily free gospel ministry was practised and 
taught in the apostolic era. An examination 
of every place where the subject of compensa- 
tion is alluded to with the accompanying con- 
text, shows us that the ideal ministry was to 
be free from financial reward. An epitome 
of the reason therefore is found in one ex- 
pression of St.Paul’s, where he and his fellow- 
workers are referred to as refusing carnal 
things in exchange for spiritual things, “‘lest 
we should hinder the gospel of Christ.’’ 

But the modern clergy stand in relation to 
this subject, in direct opposition to the teach- 
ing and practice depicted in the New Testa- 
ment. Some of their more spiritually minded 
brethren occasionally are bold enough publicly 
to complain that the great majority are ever 
eager for calls into new fields where better 
livings are obtainable. I have heard members 
of the laity deplore that the Divine work is 
marred by the avidity with which some pas- 
tors, often at the instigation of their families, 
leave congregrations where they are serving 
well, and take other pastorates where larger 
pay and more style is obtainable, but where 
they are practically misfits. Observation leads 
the writer to believe that there is no end to 
the disadvantages or hindrances connected 
with the system of a paid or supported min- 
istry. 

The minister who exercises his gift with- 
out the suspicion of ulterior motives— so 
often correctly or incorrectly imputed to paid 
preachers—has a large place with the critical 
minds which question the motives or sincerity 
of Christian workers. The free gospel min- 
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ister can reach forth to the humblest or 

who feel they cannot or will not afford to listen 
to the ministrations of men who make their 
profession a means of livelihood. Under 
free ministry people are left without excuse 
as to listening to the Word, and the Opponents 
of church organizations are robbed of one of 
their strongest weapons. In the midst of mod. 
ern Christianity, falsely taught in such mat. 
ters, should not our little band of Friends 
stand absolutely committed as the champions 
and exponents of a free-gospel ministry? 

The power of sacerdotalism is increasing in 
this country with rapid strides. The priegt 
is adding to his prerogatives, year by year, 
Confessioc, absolution and the celibacy of the 
clergy are reaching beyond the Roman Catholic 
church. Denominations which one hundred 
years or less ago stood for simple services at 
the hour of worship, now have robed ministers, 
vestments, elaborate altars, and expect paid 
opera singers, to sing words of praise to God, 
**Sermons’’ are often expected to be ad- 
dresses loaded with scholastic thought and 
commenting on matters totally separated from 
religion. When the Bible is quoted, dedue. 
tions are often made therefrom which indi- 
cate much wandering afield on the part of 
the speaker, but which cloud the clearest 
meaning of Scripture and leave the hearers 
bewildered and uncertain as to the genuine 
ness of the orthodox faith. It too frequently is 
the fashion to explain away all biblical refer- 
ence to hell, forgetting that if equivalent rea- 
sonings are applied to the consideration of 
heaven, the existence of it too could with 
equal plausibility be explained away. Rhet- 
oric and logic acquired and paid for in theo- 
logical seminaries are employed to neutralize 
the bluntest scriptural statements. 

As all this sort of teaching makes its im- 
press,men honestly in search of the Truth are 
foiled in their efforts after the real spiritual 
bread, and naturally turn to the sacraments 
as a substitute for, or as the reality of, what 
they crave. These sacraments bring them 
under clerical dominion, because a ritual can 
be administered only by a privileged and 
priestly class. These honest seekers have 
been side-tracked; they have not been taught 
Christ’s grand doctrine that the kingdom of 
heaven is within men. So whilst happily some 
of them find Christ where their professional 
teachers have not indicated that He is, the 
great majority rest in the eucharist and water- 
baptism, as their most solemn conception of 
the spiritual life, but which being outward, 
cannot really satisfy the deeper longings of 
their souls. 

Whenever the priesthood is referred to in the 
New Testament, it is only in connection with 
an acknowledgment of past need for the al 
cient Levitical priesthood, and to aver that 
when Christ came He was to stand forever 
afterwards asthe one great High Priest, there 
by abolishing all human priesthood and ritual. 
Wherever the ordinances or the word “or 
dinance ’’ are considered or mentioned in the 
New Testament it is only in two ways. One 
is the simple acknowledgment that they er 
isted under the old dispensation before the 
advent in the flesh of Jesus Christ. The other 
is that they were to go out with the offering 
of the blood of Christ, and were not to h 
touched, handled or tasted, Are Friends & 
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jgstanding for themselves the teachings of 

and the apostles on these subjects? 
jre we earnestly protesting against the errors 
ifritualism, and livingly proclaiming to men 
modering in the dark that religion is not an 
gterior but an inward work? 

Any one accustomed to mingling with all 
dasses of people cannot but observe the great 
danges that have come about of recent years 
in matters of recreations and social usage. 
Yany of these changes are not necessarily 










































which we dare not surrender, although all 
Christendom account us as alien to her ways. 

And in the coming years in God’s own 
time, there will be another revival. Men 
will see the light as they in the past have 
seen the light; and the verities for which 
honest - hearted Friends have so long con- 
tended, will again be acknowledged as the 
very Truth. Meanwhile, shall our hands hang 
down or our voices be stilled, whilst the mes- 
sage of old-time Quakerism is so much needed 


a few other people of large observation, who 
have noticed the same willingness to renounce 
the plainest teachings of the Prince of Peace. 
If there is such treachery to his cause in the 
pulpit, can we wonder that his followers are 
blinded to the sin and folly of war? 

It unfortunately is difficult to compare 
the teachings of the New Testament with 
modern ecclesiastical usage, and at the same 
time avoid seeming critical or deficient in 
Christian charity. The above comments have 
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in gril in themselves; but the unquestioned ten- | not been penned in any spirit except that of | to-day? Wm. C. ALLEN. 

st jency of some is to destroy a love of the spirit-| love. But we cannot blink our eyes to con-| P!NeHunst, N. C., Second Month 23d, 1904. 

I. wl life,and weaken the moral fibre of the peo- | ditions as they admittedly exist. There is a 

Ne . Nowadays in homes or in hotels, very | faithful: band-in every denomination whe love .A. Lonesome Boy. 

ic g children will often be seen playing cards| the Lord Jesus, and who desire deliverance} The boy sat cuddled so close to the woman 
od forhours at a time. On transatlantic steamers | from the spiritual bondage which is devel-| in gray, says the Youth’s Companion, that every- 
at they not infrequently are observed drinking | oped by the church system on which their ac- | body felt sure he belonged to her; so when he 







8, vines with their parents. Such customs—| tivities are based. Let conservative Friends | unconsciously dug his muddy shoes into the 
id mentioned here as samples of a great change | sympathize with, and reach out their hands to] broadcloth skirt of his left-hand neighbor, she 
d. —were unknown not many years ago. such, in our Saviour’s love. leaned over and said, ‘‘ Pardon me, madam, 
d The writer has seen priests play cards, smoke Even Friends have of recent years been influ- | will you kindly make your little boy square 






mdsip beer all day long. If they are as quali- 
fed to administer the sacraments, as they are 
skilful in understanding tricks in cards, they 
must indeed be well acquainted with their 
priestly functions. Yet millions of our coun- 
trymen look upon these priests as the expon- 
ats of religion, and as clothed with spiritual 
authority far beyond that of other men. Some 
priests are godly men; but what about the 
system that produces such as are here de- 
picted ? 

Ihave often seen ministers of the gospel the 
most skilful in popular games, and passing 
hours in the pursuit of pleasure. These preach- 
esexcite the oceasional adverse comment of 
some of their brethren, who feel that their 
sports beyond needed recreation may gain fel- 
lowship with the unthinking, but do not tend 
toexalt the cross-bearing religion of Jesus, 
or win souls to Him. 

ls not the old-time testimony of Friends to the 
world-crucifying power of religion and to the 
sweet happiness of a dedicated life, also wanted 
here? Shall not the sober-minded people of 
other denominations look to us as endeavoring 
to uphold the pure ideals of religious practice, 
which they with sorrow see are at their own 
doors trailing in the dust? 

Where is Christendom standing on the sub- 
ject of war? What of her armed camps, her 
nillions of soldiery, her newspapers pressing 
commercial greed to be extended by anticipated 
strife? Not unrarely the writer has met with 
men and women counted only as the laity, 
who could give the clergy,—their appointed 
spiritual advisers,—lessons on the subject of 
war. These humble laity know only their Bible 
—that the robbery, lying, arson, mangling 
and murders inseparable from war should be 
abhorrent to the followers and professors of 
Jesus Christ. But how about the clergy, edu- 
tated to preach the truth and paid for pre- 
sumably doing so? After twenty years of 
much intercourse — often in many respects 
helpful intercourse—with clergymen, on sea 
and land, the writer does not remember ever 
talking with a single one of them, who would 
tot in the last analysis of an argument, up- 
hold war. The very education in logic which 
they have acquired in theological seminaries, 
has been deftly employed to defend war and 
apologize for its evils. This seems a pitiful 
ttatement to make; but | have met with not 


enced in many places by the flood of ritualistic 
tendencies which has swept over our dear fel- 
low christians everywhere. In some places to- 
day we are deliberately fastening on ourselves 
the yoke of ecclesiasticism from which our 
early Friends counted themselves happy to be 
delivered. It is the earnest desire of the writer 
that the coming generation of conservative 
Friends may weigh their privileges and cherish 
their inheritance. 

Let our young people study the Scriptures 
and see if the ancient position of Friends is 
correct, or not. Are they encouraged in such 
investigation? If our position is a wrong one, 
if it does not bear. the. light.of the New Tes- 
tament, if our discipline is falsely based, then 
let us renounce our protests against the com- 
mon ecclesiastical usages of our day. But if 
we are right, let us ask our young people to 
join heart and soul in adherence to our old-time 
faith and practice. Let us instruct them in 
these things and encourage access to the wit- 
ness in their own hearts, and they will not 
be appealed to in vain. 

Scriptural instruction alone will not meet 
the case. Whilst engaged in proving from 
the Bible that intellectual comprehension of 
doctrine cannot itself suffice, we ourselves 
must be careful lest we hold these truths only 
in an intellectual way. Only the Spirit can 
lead into all Truth. Our faith must not be 
held *‘in the wisdom of men but in the power 
of God.’”’ ‘‘The things of God knoweth no 
man save the spirit of God.”’ 

What is old-time Quakerism? Is it a fear 
of doing good lest evil may come? Is it a re- 
fusal to carry our message, until we become 
so voiceless and lifeless that we are accustomed 
only to closed meeting-houses and diminished 
numbers? Truly such a condition will invite 
the criticisms of those who dwell in the realms 
of ritualism, and who will assume that our 
negative testimony has small place in the re- 
ligious world. Shall we waste our heritage in 
such a way? 

We are not feebly to tell our children that 
we are a separate and distinct denomination 
because the progressive thought of the world 
has left us stranded on the shores of an an- 
tiquated belief where we cling from mere 
conservatism. On the other hand, we are 
to teach them that the Master has presented 
a clear and glorious conception of the Truth 


himself around? He is soiling my skirt with 
his muddy shoes.”” The New York Times tells 
the story: 

The woman in gray blushed a little, and 
nudged the boy away. 

**My boy?” she said. ‘‘ My goodness, he 
isn’t mine! ”’ 

The boy squirmed uneasily. He was such 
a little fellow that he could not touch his feet 
to the floor, so he stuck them out straight in 
front of him like pegs to hang things on, and 
looked at them deprecatingly. 

“*l am sorry! got yourdress dirty,” he said 
to the woman on his left. “I hope it will 
brush. off.”’ 

The timidity in his voice made a short cut 
to the woman’s heart, and she smiled upon him 
kindly. 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ she said. Then, 
as his eyes were still fastened upon hers, she 
added, “‘ Are you going uptown alone?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘‘l always go 
alone. There isn’t anybody to go with me. 
Father is dead and mother is dead. I live with 
Aunt Clara in Brooklyn, but she says Aunt 
Anna ought to help do something for me, so 
once or twice a week, when she gets tired out 
and wants tu get rested up, she sends me over 
to stay with Aunt Anna. I am going up there 
now. Sometimes I don’t find Aunt Anna at 
home, but I hope she will be home to-day, be- 
cause it looks as if it was going to rain, and I 
don’t like to hang around in the street in the 
rain.”" 

The woman felt something uncomfortable in 
her throat, and she said, ‘* You are a very lit- 
tle boy to be knocked about this way,’’ rather 
unsteadily: 

**Oh, I don’t mind,” he said. ‘‘I never 
get lost; but I get lonesome some times on the 
long trip, and when I see anybody that I think 
I would like to belong to, I scrooge up close 
to her so I can make believe that I really do 
belong to her. This morning I was playing 
that I belonged to that lady on the other side 
of me, and [| forgot all about my feet. That 
is why I got your dress dirty.’’ 

**The woman put her arm around the tiny 
chap and “‘scrooged’’ him up so close that 
she hurt him, and every other woman who had 
heard his artless confidence looked as if she 
would not only let him wipe his shoes on her 
best gown, but would rather he did it thannot, 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
THE SINGLE HEAD OF WHEAT. 


All my daily tasks were ended, 
And the hush of night had -come, 

Bringing rest to weary spirits, 
Calling many wanderers home. 


“He that goeth forth with weeping, 
Bearing golden grains of wheat, 
Shall return again rejoicing, 
Laden with the harvest sweet.” 


This I read and deeply pondered, 
What of seed my hand had sown; 
What of harvest I was reaping, 
To be laid before the throne. 


While my thoughts were swiftly glancing, 
O’er the paths my feet had trod, 

Sleep sealed up my weary eyelids, 
And a vision came from God. 


In the world’s great field of labor, 
All the reapers’ tasks were done ; 

Each one hastened to the Master, 
With the sheaves that he had won. 


Some with sheaves so poor and scanty, 
Sadly told the number o’er; 

Others staggered ’neath the burden, 
Of the golden grain they bore. 


Gladly, then, the pearly gate-way, 
Opened wide to let them in, 

As they sought the Master’s presence, 
With their burdens rich and thin. 


Slowly, sadly, with the reapers 
Who had labored long, ard late, 

Came I, at the Master’s bidding, 
And was latest at the gate. 


Then, apart from all the others, 
Weeping bitterly, I stood ; 

1 had toiled from early morning 
Working for the others’ good. 


When one friend had fallen, fainting, 
By his piles cf golden grain, 

With a glass of cooling water 
I revived his strength again. 


And another, worn and weary, 
I had aided for awhile, 

Till her failing strength returning, 
She went onward with a smile. 


Thus the others I had aided 
While the golden moments fled, 
Till the day was spent, and evening 
O’er the earth her tear-drops shed ; 


And I, to the Master’s presence 
Came, with weary, toil-worn feet, 

Bearing, as my gathered harvest, 
But a single head of wheat. 


So with tearful eyes I watched them, 
As with faces glad and bright, 

One by one they laid their burdens, 
Down before the throne of light. 


Ah! how sweetly, then, the blessing, 
Sounded to my listening ear— 
“Nobly done, my faithful servants, 
Rest now, in your mansions here.” 


Then, I thought, with keenest sorrow, 
Words like these are not for me; 

Only those with heavy burdens 
Heavenly rest and blessings see; 


Yet I love the Master truly, 

And I’ve labored hard since dawn, 
But I have no heavy burden— 

Will He bid me to begone? 


While I qnestion thus in sadness, 
Christ, the Master called for me, 

And I knelt before Him, saying— 
I have only this for Thee; 
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“T have labored hard, Oh! Master, 
I have toiled from morn till night, 

But I sought to aid my neighbors, 

And to make their labor light; 


“So the day has passed unnoticed, 
And to-night with shame I come, 

Bringing as my gathered harvest, 

But a single wheat-head home.” 


Then I laid it down with weeping, 
At his blessed pierced feet, 

And He smiled upon my trembling, 
Ah! his smile was passing sweet; 


“Child, it is enough,” He answered, 
“ All L asked for, thou hast brought, 
And among the band of reapers; 
Truly, bravely, hast thou wrought ; 


“This was thine appointed mission, 
Well hast thou fulfilled the task; 
Have no fear that I will chide thee, 
This is all that I could ask.” 


Then I woke; but long the vision, 
In my heart I pondered o’er 

While I tried to see what meaning, 
Hidden in its depths it bore. 


And, at length, the lesson slowly 
Dawned upon my wandering mind; 
Never mind what others gather, 
Do whate’er thy hand can find. 


If it be thy ’lotted mission 
Thus to serve the reaper band, 
And the evening finds thee weary, 
With an empty, sheafless hand, 


Let thy heart be never troubled— 
Faithfully fulfil thy task; 

Tremble not before the Master, 
Heavy sheaves He will not ask. 





DEATH’S MASTER.—A Christian woman was 
once dying of internal cancer. She was at- 
tended by a Roman Catholic nurse, who was 
very much astonished at the calm patience and 
peace of the poor sufferer. A friend of mine 
called to see her one day. The door was opened 
by the nurse. 

‘* How is Mrs. Blank to-day?’’ inquired my 
friend. 

“*She is very ill, sir,’’ was the reply. The 
nurse then gave the following details: ‘‘ Last 
night she was seized with violent pain and | 
thought she was dying. I said to her, 

“* You are dying: shall I send for aclergy- 
man to prepare you for death?’ 

“** Oh, no,’ she said, ‘I want no minister, 
for I am ready to die at any moment.’ 

‘*** But,’ [ said, ‘are you not afraid to die?’ 
** *No, indeed, not a bit,’ she replied. 

*** Tell me why you are not afraid to die, 
when you have not been prepared by your cler- 
gyman, nor received the rites of your church,’ 
I said. 

** * Because,’ she replied, jovously, ‘I belong 
to death’s Master. 1 ama poor sinner saved 
by grace.’ ’’—Unknown. 

“How do you know you are born again? 
I do not know how I am born again by any ex- 
perience of thirty years ago, but by the present 
throbbing of God in my life and soul, his Spirit 
bearing witness with my spirit here, now. And 
I think there is nothing more dangerous than 
that people should build upon an experience 
thirty years old and think they are Christians 
now because something happened to them 
then.”’ 


ee 
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As Exemplified in the Pages of his “History of the 
Reformation.” 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































See wines of 
In his Survey of the State of Europe pri ibediencé 
to the Reformation (comprising the first Book wel be, 
of his notable ‘‘History of the Reformation § mvs! 
of the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Switzer. jj iméted 
land, &c.’’), d’Aubigné, speaking of the moral gave OnE 
and intellectual condition of France at the § i 
time of which he treats, expresses the belief § M4 2 
that few countries seemed likely to be better igacher, 
disposed than did France for the reception of § ‘# ™ 
the evangelical doctrines. » § fChrist 
In large degree within its borders was con- § # te U 
centrated the intellectual and spiritual life of § %™ 
the Middle Ages. Many heretics, so called, 8 
had revived the light of the Holy Scriptures § 
in the provinces, while in Paris, its great Uni- We Refe 
versity had placed itself fearlessly in opposi- | devo! 
tion to the dictation of the Roman curia, § later. 
Moreover, that memorable degree or ordinance § in¢ly 4 
of Charles the Seventh in the first half of the inety-f 
fifteenth century, the Pragmatic Sanction, § jtrin 
whereby undue papal assumption in the matter § (!518), 
of the appointment of local bishops had been aplain, 
set aside, appeared to have cleared the way § Myre 
to a new era of religious liberty. The people § #78 
generally were receptive of the truth,but when § mr Pt 
seemingly on the point of the acceptance of § Ming b 
reform, the princes—they of the house of § iit G 
Valois—were of another mind and manifesta- © of 
tion of effort. And here d’Aubigné observes: Por 
‘‘The sword of the princes, cast into the | Snptu 
scale, caused [the land of France] to incline in 2 
favor of Rome. Alas! another sword, that of’ |" ® 
the reformers themselves, insured the failure § él 4 
of the effort for Reformation. The hands § Ye set 
that had become accustomed to warlike wea § Mt of 
pons ceased to be lifted up in prayer. It is § ™ t 
by the blood of its confessors, not by that of I] 
its adversaries, that the Gospel triumphs, © § 
Blood shed by its defenders extinguishes and § 00s 
smothers it.’’ vith a 
Foremost, perhaps, among the warlike an § %!™ 
tagonists of Rome, in Germany, was the knight Inot 
Francis, of Sickingen. Concluding in his own wt Je 
way—and acting therein against the expostu- of Cha 
lations of Luther—to carry on a contest-at- vere t 
arms against the Archbishop of Treves, Sick- Lord’s 
ingen, going on to the battle, was mortally § ‘atin 
wounded. When the news of his death came § % 8 
to Luther, the latter exclaimed, ‘*The Lord the t1 
is just, but wonderful! It is not by the sword ine th 
that He will have his Gospel propagated.” Ime 
Hereupon d’ Aubigné remarks: Iron, 
**Such was the melancholy end of a war- of Ch 
rior, who, as Fmperor [for many of his con 9% 4 
temporaries judged him worthy of the Im- tath 
perial crown], or as an Elector might perhaps vithd 
have raise Germany to a high degree of glory, 9 @4ll 
but who, confined within a narrow circle, § 
expended uselessly the great powers with a" 
which he was gifted. [t was not in the t J yy, 
multuous minds of these warriors that Divine §f wi, 
truth came to fix her abode. It was not by yd 
their arms that the truth was to prevail; te 
God by bringing to nought the mad project® ff iy , 
of Sickingen, confirmed anew the testimony of ff ke wo 
St. Paul, ‘The weapons of our warfare are not ‘wr « 
carnal, but mighty through God.’’ = 
In juxtaposition with the rehearsal of thié Bi nip 
episode, our author cites the instructive careet the la 








of another Knight, Harmat of Cronberg, 
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ead of Sickingen, but seemingly endowed 
gh much more of wisdem and knowledge of 
jeTruth than he. Addressing his retainers 
ga father, in explaining to them the doc- 
ines of the Gospel, he exhorted them to faith, 
jedience and trust in Jesus Christ, ‘* who,”’ 
sed he, **isthe sovereign Lord of all.’’ He 
sinquished to the Emperor a pension of two 
jgired ducats, ‘* because he would no longer 
ene one who gave ear to the enemies of the 
fnth.”” It was a savory saying of this teacha- 
i, non-warring knight, that ‘‘Our heavenly 
igcher, the Holy Ghost, can, when He pleases, 
iach us in one hour much more of the faith 
(Christ, than could be learned in ten years 
ithe University of Paris.’’ 

§% much for the introductory part of d’Au- 
jigé’s work. We will now take up the regu- 
yrnarrative of the inception and progress of 
ie Reformation, the earlier parts being large- 
iy devoted to the convincement and call of 
lather. The latter had clearly and start- 
ingly declared his position, by publishing his 
iinety-five theses or propositions against the 
jetrine of indulgences. These theses he now 
(518), proceeded more fully to declare and 
«plain, repeating that every Christian who 
ily repented had remission of sins without 
ay so-called indulgence; that the Pope had no 
wre power than the lowest priest to do any- 
thing beyond simply declaring the forgiveness 
tut God had already granted; that the treas- 
wyof the merits of saints, administered by 
te Pope, was a pure fiction; and that ‘* Holy 
\eripture was the sole rule of faith.” The fol- 
ling passage from Luther’s explanations, 
ow “golutions,’’ as he styled them, approv- 
ingly quoted by d’ Aubigné, seems to reiterate 
the sentiments on clerical fighting, and sup- 
prt of fighting, already proclaimed by Wiclif 
more than a century earlier: 

“T listen to the Pope as pope, that is, when 
speaks in the canons, agreeably to the 
anons, or regulates any matter conjointly 
vith a council, but not when he speaks of his 
wn mind. If | acted on any other rule, might 
Inot be required to say, with those who know 
wt Jesus Christ, that the horrible massacres 
Christians by which Julius Il was stained, 
vere the good deeds of a kind shepherd of the 
lord’s sheep.’” ‘“‘I must needs wonder,’’ he 
continues, in elucidating another thesis,*’ at 
the simplicity of those who have said that 
the two swords in the Gospel represent the 
we the spiritual, the other the temporal power. 
Ine it is, that the Pope holds a sword of 
lon, and thus offers himself to the view 
Christians not as a tender father, but as 
mawful tyrant. Alas! God, in his anger, 
lath given us the sword we preferred, and 
withdrawn that which we despised. Nowhere, 
nall the earth, have there been more cruel 
vars than among Christians.’’* 


"It should be added that Luther spoke appreciatively 
i the personality of the then Pope, Leo X, of whom he 
ui, “he deserved, assuredly, to be elected Pope in 
better times. In these days we deserved none but such 
uJolius II or Alexander VI.” The recent utterances of 
tte present Pope, Pius X, against engagement in war- 
fare, clerical or other, may well incline us to believe that 
ke would repudiate the fighting methods of the Julius of 
‘ centuries ago as lacking the divinely authoritative 
Mpiration. But, again, only yesterday, a Protestant 
Mitor in the neighboring city of Camden, chaplain of a 

t, discoursing on the Russian-Japanese war, used 
age, as reported: ““ Whatever the outcome, God's 
lad is in the conflict, and He is alwayp for war where 


When the Apostle Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. x: 4) avers that‘‘ the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds,’’ his reference is by no means only to 
a forbiddance of the carnal sword as a weapon 
to advance our assumed right or our cause, but 
also to the employment of carnally ambitious, 
designing or deceitful methods in order for 
its selfish promotion. This statement would 
appear to find pertinent illustration in the 
career of Johann Mayr von Eck, first the 
friend and then the adversary of Luther. Re- 
ferring to his prominently appearing at the 
time of theLeipsic Discussion, which followed 
(1519), the promulgation of the alleged more 
or less heretical theses of Luther, d’Aubigné 
observes: 

‘*The scholastic Eck, author of the ‘ Obe- 
lisks’ [written in opposition to the ‘Theses’ ], 
and Luther’s early friend, was the first to re- 
commence the combat. He was sincerely at- 
tached to the Papacy; but he appears to have 
been a stranger to the religion of the heart, 
and to have been of that class, too numerous 
in every age, who look upon science and even 
upon theology and religion, as means of ad- 
vancement in the world. Vainglory dwells 
under the cassock of the pastor as well as 
under the armor of the warrior. Eck had ap- 
plied himself to the logic of the’ schools, and 
was acknowledged an adept in this kind of 
controversy. Whilst the knights of the Middle 
Ages, and the warriors of the age of the Ref- 
ormation, sought glory in tournaments, the 
scholastic pedants contended for distinction in 
those syllogistic discussions .for which the 
academies often afforded a stage. Eck, full 
of confidence in himself, and proud of the 
popularity of his cause, and of the prizes he 
had won in eight universities of Hungary, 
Lombardy and Germany, ardently desired an 
opportunity of displaying his ability and ad- 
dress. The ‘obscure monk’ who had so sud- 
denly grown into a giant—this Luther whom 
no one had hitherto humbled—offended his 
pride and aroused his jealousy. It may have 
occurred to him,that in seeking his own glory 
he might ruin the cause of Rome. But schol- 
astic pride was not to be checked by such a 
thought. Divines, as well as princes, have at 
times sacrificed the general weal to their own 
personal glory. We shall see what particular 
circumstance afforded the Doctor of Ingolstadt 
the desired opportunity of entering the lists 
with his rival.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


SOME young people let mistrust poison their 
social life, their friendships, and their religion. 
They suspect their acquaintances of slights, 
their friends of inconstancy, and even doubt 
whether God loves them or they will be saved. 
Nothing can help such tendencies except the 
honest endeavor of their possessor to get rid 
of them by doing in the service of God all that 
is possible for others, expecting and asking no 
return whatever. This will help cast out the 
evil spirit of selfish distrust—and nothing else 
will. 


evil prevails. Jesus came to send a sword, and told his 
disciples to sell their coats, and buy swords if they had 
none. And Paul taught that when not possible to live 
peaceably, then they should contend for the right.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


George Fox and His Times.* 
BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. 


One would speak with the ardor of a witness- 
bearer because he feels the joy and love of 
the things of which he has heard and his eyes 
have seen; even as a truth-seeker, inviting 
the fellowship and counsel of those who by 
other paths and through other experiences are 
seeking the things that are above; for only 
thus can we believe in the essential brother- 
hood of men and the universal reality of truth. 

It is no small task adequately to portray 
even the leading figures in such a prolific pe- 
riod of religious history as was that of the 
seventeenth century. The most one can do is 
to survey the field with an eye to its main 
characteristics. And after all, the best phil- 
osophy of history consists in separating the 
essential from the non-essential, for it is an 
axiom among all who are interested in human 
well-being to desire the best and most avail- 
able things, and to appropriate them, without 
regard to the fact that they may be in use by 
those with whom we are not in sympathy. This 
is true in the realm of mechanical invention 
and of educational science, and no less true 
in the sphere of spiritual religion. 

All the best machinery in the world and the 
most appproved school methods are installed 
from Cape North to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from the land of the sunrise to our Pacific 
Slope. And if I might express in one word the 
purpose and the benefit of true religion it 
would be in the universality of its application 
to human needs. 

This we find was the keynote of Quakerism 
in the days of its glory. George Fox declared, 
‘The Lord God opened to me by his invisible 
power that every man was enlightened by the 
divine Light of Christ, and | saw it shine 
through all; and they that believed in it came 
out of condemnation to the Light of Life, and 
became the children of Christ; but they that 
hated it and did not believe in it, were con- 
demned by it, though they made a profession 
of Christ. This I saw in the pure openings of 
the Light without the help of any man; neither 
did I then know where to find it in the Scrip- 
tures; though afterwards, searching the Scip- 
tures, I found it.”’ And he further declared 
the joy and confidence which he felt in this 
vision and his commission to proclaim it, viz. : 
“‘When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his 
everlasting gospel and kingdom, | was glad 
that I was commanded to turn people to that 
inward Light, Spirit and Grace, by which all 
might know their salvation, and their way to 
God . . even that Divine Spirit which 
would lead them into all truth, and which | 
infalliby knew would never deceive any.”’ 

He did not say that no one would be deceived, 
but that the Spirt of Truth would not deceive 
them. But while proclaiming this high and uni- 
versal call he showed a toleration that stands 
without a precedent in the history of the 
church, for he considered that term embraced 
all true believers of every name, who in spirit 
belong to Christ’s Kingdom on the earth, and 


*The above essay was made possible, with several sug- 
gestions of its present contents, by the Autobiography of 
George Fox, as recently gathered from his Journal and 
writings by Rufus M. Jones. 
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that no portion of that church had a right to 
arrogate to itself exclusively the use of that 
name. Thus we are a society or group of be- 
lievers in the midst, if not in the very bosom 
of the church universal. And with this con- 
ception there is no injustice in claiming fel- 
lowship with devout souls of all ages and de- 
nominations. 

But one of the greatest problems that has 
ever confronted such a group or society has 
been how to conserve the vital inherited truth 
and at the same time give ample scope to the 
Spirit and to the individual to develop inde- 
pendently every function that might be of uni- 
versal service. 

It was the solution of this problem that 
marked the genius of George Fox, for he had, 
in an unusual degree, both spiritual insight 
and the organizing faculty. 

The distinction between Catholicism and 
Protestantism has been well defined by Schleier- 
macher, when he says, ‘‘Catholicism makes 
the believer’s relation to Christ depend upon 
his relation to the church,’’ while ‘‘Protest- 
antism makes the believer’s relation to the 
church depend upon his relation to Christ.’’ 

From the above we can easily see the posi- 
tion that the early Friends occupied. And I 
do not think it would be out of place here to 
introduce the verdict of a modern writer who 
has investigated many varieties of religious 
experience, viz.: ‘“The Quaker religion which 
he (George Fox) founded is something which it 
is impossible to overpraise. Ina day of shame, 
it was a religion of veracity rooted in spiritual 
inwardness, and a return to something more 
like the original gospel truth than had ever 
been known in England 

So far as our Christian sects no-day are 
evolving into liberality, they are simply re- 
verting to the position which Fox and the 
early Quakers assumed. Everyone who con- 
fronted him personally, from Oliver Cromwell 
down to county magistrates and jailors, seems 
to have acknowledged his superior power.’’* 

There are two distinct and ever diverging 
lines of development in the religious thought 
and experience of those times—Presbyterian- 
ism and Independency. And they both pro- 
duced strong characters, although ‘‘Presbyter 
was priest—writ large.”’ 

We will look briefly into these movements 
as a background to the rise of our Society, 
and see, if we can, how they contributed to its 
ranks. We cannot deny that there was much 
in the conditions then prevalent that rendered 
the gathering of a spiritually-minded people 
more possible than at some previous and sub- 
sequent periods. 

‘The Baptists, who for a century had endured 
great persecutions, were numerous, and held 
that the church and State should be separate, 
and that each congregation should have its 
own independent life. They believed in a lay 
ministry, and John Bunyan was one of their 
ministers. One Edwards, who published in 
his ‘‘Gangraena’’ a list of one hundred and 
ninety-nine “‘distinct errors, heresies and blas- 
phemies,’’ says that some of these Baptists 

“*thought it lawful for women to preach, and 
that they had gifts as well as men.’’ They also 
held that all tithes and set stipends were un- 
lawful, and that preachers should work with 
their own hands, and not ‘‘go in black clothes.” 


*“ Varieties of Religious Experience” by Wm, James, 


And many of them opposed the use of ‘‘steeple 
houses,’’ and said no person is fitted to preach 
or prophesy unless the Spirit moves him. 











































priest or prelate? 


acy’’ was merely the substitution of the king 
for that of the pope. The national religion, 
whether under king or Protector, had little 
toleration for those who dissented from gov- 
ernment in the church by bishop or presbyter. 
These were spoken of as supporting a ‘*hideous 
monster, the great Diana of the Ephesians of 
which the Independents were the modern rep- 
resentatives.” Samuel Fisher and Stephen 
Crisp associated with the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents for a time, and the former wrote a 
very earnest appeal to those whom he desig- 
nated as ‘The Rabbies’’ in his ‘‘Rustic’s 
Alarm to the Rabbies,’’ pointing out to them 
a more spiritual conception of their high call- 
ing 


hearer and regarder of the best ministers, as 
they were reputed ; and went with as much 
diligence and cheerfulness to reading and to 
hearing sermons, as other children went to 
their play and sportings. But, alas! here was 
yet the blind leading the blind, and I went 
groping in that dark and dismal night, seeking 
the living among the dead, as many more did, 
but it was so dark we could not so much as see 
one another.’’ (spiritually.) 


Brownists, as these had sprung in their turn 
from the Puritans, were a zealous sect, greatly 
promoting the spirit. of inquiry which was now 
abroad, and increasing in vigor and activity. 
Instead of receiving opinions on the authority 
of the church, there was a growing disposi- 
tion to bring them to the test of revealed 
truth. Many practices and traditions that had 
been accepted for generations without ques- 
tion were now warmly debated and rejected. 
In doctrines, on the other hand, there was a 
pretty substantial agreement, and acceptance 
of the ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’’ and the ‘‘Nicene 
Creed,” by all of the dissenting sects. The 





What could have been more exasperating to 


The passage of the “‘Act of the Royal Suprem- 


Stephen Crisp says, ‘‘I grewa very diligent 


The Independents, who sprang out of the 


“Athanasian Creed’’ was also approved in a 


general way. 


In the midst of all this unrest and religious 


fervor the Seekers played a part that should 
not be overlooked 


They were pretty widely scattered through- 


out England during the Commonwealth. A 
very seriously and spiritually inclined people, 


they held there was no adequate expression 


of the Apostolic teachings and practices in the 


churches of that day, indeed, they contended 
there had been none since the days of the 
Apostles. They did not celebrate the sacra- 
ments, because no one was good enough to per- 
form those rites. In like manner they had no 
“*heads’’ to their assemblies, because no one 
had the right to assume that authority. Wil- 
liam Penn says they met together ‘‘not in their 
own wills,” and “‘waited together in silence, 
and as anything arose in one of their minds 
that they thought favored with a divine spring, 
so they sometimes spoke. 

They thought the practice of reading the 
Scriptures in or to a mixed congregation was 


dangerous, and ‘“‘that men ought to preach 


and exercise their gifts without study and pre- 


meditation, and not to think what they are to 
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say until they speak, because it shall be 9} py lach 
them in that hour, and the Spirit shall teach pe rat 
them.’’ oe 
They also expected that a day of gpiri 
enlightenment was at hand, al the, Spin pi ye 
would make new revelations. Such pure spirit, § 7" 
as Isaac Penington represénted were in sym- _ 
pathy with these seekers. sale t 
There was still anuther sect occasgio jaltie 
mentioned by George Fox as giving him g daracte 
good deal of exercise because of their wil wal) ; 
and conceited ideas. These were the Ranters, getle, 
They assumed that because the Almighty dwek § & 9 
in man that they could not sin. Several of al Isa 
these gave up their extreme views and joined sy 
the Society of Friends, and in all probabilj i hin 
brought some of their independent ways with manta 
them, as it was from this element there wag be Spit 
so strenuous an opposition to the establish. ul life, 
ment of the discipline. gra , 
The Fifth-monarchy men sprang up in the aw 
midst of these confusing if not distracting agen 
movements. They thought the millenium wag §. We 
at hand, and that the four world monarchies avard 
were about to be followed by the fifth— § %%"° 





Christ’s; and to hasten this blessed advent netion 























they took up arms. They brought a great deal § °° ; 
of trouble to the then infant Society, of which § °°” 
Oliver Cromwell said he had now found a peo- oe 
ple that he “could not win by gifts or honors, ad 
offices or places.”’ - 
““It is a strange fact, though England had = 
been facing religious problems of a most com- woth 
plex sort, since the oncoming of the Reforma- The 
tion it had produced no religious genius. No Tha tt 
one had appeared who saw truth on a new ial 
level, or who had a personality and a personal ead | 
message which compelled the attention of the of 
nation. There had been long years of ingeni- > 
ous, patchwork compromise, but no distinet . 
prophet. blow 
“George Fox is the first real prophet of the 
English Reformation, for he saw what was in et 
volved in this great religious movement.”— . i 
Rufus M. Jones. a | 
William Penn in his preface to George For’s og 
Journal say, ‘‘He was a man that God endowed dictat 
with a clear and wonderful depth, a discerner i 
of other’s spirits, and very much a master of "hn 
his own. He had an extraordinary gift in “He | 
opening the Scriptures, but above all he ex cal 
celled in prayer. The inwardness and weight and te 





of his spirit, the reverence of his address and 
behavior, and the fewness and fullness of his to be 
words have often struck even strangers with 








admiration, as they used to reach others with o 
consolation. The most awful, living, reverent } \., , 





frame I ever beheld, I must say, was his in ale 
prayer. And as he was unwearied, so was he 
undaunted in his service for God and his 
people.’’ . 

But there were others who were also valiaat 
for the truth in those days, among whom maj 
be mentioned, Richard Farnsworth, James Nay- ber 
ler, William Dewsberry, Francis Howgill, Bt 
ward Burrough, John Camm, John Audlané, 
Richard Hubberthorn, John Aldam, Alexander 
Parker, William Simpson, William Caton, Joho 
Stubbs, Robert Widders, John Bunyeat, Robert 
Lodge, and Thomas Salthouse. 

In an epistle to Friends in America writte 
by George Fox in 1690, he says: “Dett 
friends and brethren that have gone ial 
America and the islands thereaway, stir ® 
the gift of God in you and improve your ti 
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gs let your light shine among the Indians, ! 
jeblacks and the whites, that ye may answer 
jtrath in them and bring them to the stan- | 
ji and ensign that God hath set up, Jesus | 
frst. Grow in the faith and grace of Christ | 
dat ye be not dwarfs, for a dwarf shall not 
gee near to offer upon God’s altar.’’ 
twas this concern for all that they should 
ize the full development of their spiritual 
yalties by the timely use of them, which 
terizes his ministry from the beginning, 
half a century before he wrote this 
guile; for in 1643 he says, “Il looked upon 
jegreat professors in the city (of London), 
gil saw all was dark and under the chain of 
s,’’ Between these two utterances we 
ns in almost every possible situation 
gintaining that men may live in the power of 
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With Ff ip Spirit and have a free and victorious spirit- 
Was ullife, because he had found One who could 
lish. to his condition, when his soul was well 
the igh overwhelmed with a sense of the exceed- 





ig sinfulness of sin. 








ting We cannot follow him in all his travels or 
hie ward conflicts, but we may gather from his 
h— aperiences some vital truths. It was the con- 
vent fetion and abiding consciousness of the Pres- 





ae of God in his own soul that unified and 
ave direction to all his activities. The nor- 
pal soul was the one which had discovered the 
iMinite Divine resources within its own depths, 
ai realized thereby that it had become an in- 
srament for the transmission of spiritual life 
other souls. He would be continually ask- 
ig people “‘if they were living in the power 
ifthe Spirit that gave forth the Scriptures.’’ 
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= This thought, however, was not a new one, for 
ond) warly all the mystics and many who could not 
the le 80 classed, had held it to be their experi- 
a It was rather the fearless application of its 
rquirements that distinguished him and his 
the fellow believers. When once it fully dawned 
sin gO him that he had a message of this sort 
»__ § forthe world in all its sin and ignorance, he 
| proclaimed it in cathedrals, in barns, in mar- 
‘or's iet-places, on hay stacks, on cliffs of rocks, 
veel from hilltops and from under trees, while he 
vee tictated epistles to his brethren on two conti- 
r of | tts in every prison in which he was shut up. 
Rill, In the language of a recent biographer, 
, ex. | He knew that there were difficulties entailed 
ight nealling men everywhere to trust the Light 
a and to follow the voice within their souls, but 
his lebelieved there were more serious difficulties 
with # ° be faced by those who put some external 
with 4 Mthority in the place of the soul’s own sight 
rent @ Mihearing. It is this courageous fidelity to 
si his insight that made him a social reformer 
sb and a religious organizer. He belongs, in this 
his @ M8Pect, in the same list with Francis of Assisi. 
“One of the direct and immediate conse- 
liant @ (ences of this experiment of obeying the in- 
may ltitions of the Holy Spirit was to add dignity 
Nay- ad value to human life. If man has direct 
pi. § Mercourse with God he is to be treated with 
and, wble respect. George Fox met the doctrine 
nder | { the divine right of kings with the divine 
Joo § "Sht of man, and this made him an unparalled 
bert optimist, for he believed a mighty transforma- 
lion would come as soon as men would enter 
then ito this divine relationship which he had dis- 
Dear @ ered. 
int “He insisted upon the equality of privilege, 
ro ad cut straight through the elaborate web of 
rar 
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social custom, which held man’s true nature 
from himself. He rejected every social cus- 
tom which seemed to him to be hollow and to 
belittle man himself. This was his reason for 
his ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ 

“‘He went to work to carry an out-and-out 
honesty into all trade relations, to establish a 
fixed price for goods of every sort, to make 
principles of business square with principles 
of religion. By voice and by epistle he called 
every judge in the realm to ‘mind that of God’ 
in him. He refused ever to take an oath, be- 
cause truth speaking is obligatory upon all, 
and Christ Himself had forbidden it. 

“‘He was always in the list against the bar- 
barity of the penal system, the iniquity of en- 
slaving men, the wickedness of war, the waste- 
fulness of fashion, and the evils of drunken- 
ness, and by argument and deed he undertook 
to lead the way to a new heroism, better than 
the heroism of battlefields. 

“‘In the practise of public worship he threw 
away all crutches at the very start; there was 
no shrine, for the shekinah was to be in the 
hearts of those who worshipped. There was 
no altar, for God needed no appeasing, seeing 
that He himself had made the sacrifice for sin. 
No baptismal font, for baptism was in his be- 
lief nothing short of immersion into the life 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. No com- 
munion table, for communion consisted in 
spiritually partaking of the living Christ. No 
confessional, for in the silence the soul was to 
unveil itself to its maker. No organ or choir, 
for each forgiven soul was to give praise in 
the glad notes that were natural to it. No 
censer was swung, for God wanted only the 
fragrance of sincere and prayerful spirits. No 
priestly mitre; for each’ member of ‘the true 
Church was to be a priest unto God. No of- 
ficial robes, because the entire business of life, 
in meeting and out of it, was to be the put- 
ting on of the white garments of the saintly 
life.”’ 



























Postscript to a letter from Thomas Areshine, 
dated Birr, twentieth of Ninth Month, 1737,and 
addressed to Friends at Cork and Limerick: 

“‘Have a care how you despise and reject 
the voice of any, small or great, raised and 
continued as witnesses of life among your- 
selves (for that is one of the enemy’s engines 
that he works with at times and in places) and 
cry up strangers, and neglect that which may 
profit. more at home, because more continual; 
and by doing this limit the Almighty, and de- 
spise his ways and servants through prejudice 
and reasoning, till wrath come without rem- 
edy. But learn to praise God’s mercies in his 
own way, and receive with thankful hearts 
every mercy, and that’s the way to thrive. 
For if we limit the Lord we lose Him, and if 
we continue so, we provoke Him to hide his 
face from us.”’ 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Almost all the members of Eutaw Street ‘Meet- 
ing in Baltimore doing business down town, lost 
their places of business and offices with their con- 
tents during the fire. 


Edward Grubb told a company of Friends in 
Baltimore that he felt that the Society of Friends 
would in his view be hardly worth preserving if it 
did not maintain its position in the Free Gospel 
Ministry. Yet he recognized that in the present 
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day with its tendency to specialism and with its 
pressure of business cares, it is exceedingly difficult 
to maintain it. 
or without deep self-sacrifice on the part of the 
individual. 


It cannot be done as a side issue, 
But it is well worth what it costs. 


“Tales of Old Times in Rhode Island” is the 
title of a new book of 153 pages, being the reprint 





of Avis C. Howland’s book of rhymes for children, 


written many years ago. 

It has been thought desirable to save this book 
of truthful stories from being entirely lost, when 
so many publications of the present day are de- 
cidedly objectionable. With this object in view it 
is now reproduced by Martha C. Wood, 425 Galena 
Ave., Pasadena, California; price 75 cents, but to 
encourage its circulation among children she will 
mail copies at 60 cents in postal-order (not in 
stamps). 





Notes in General. 


To keep a man down unjustly is to do our best 
to make him a criminal.—Jnterchange. 


The door of the jail in which John Bunyan was 
imprisoned for twelve years is still preserved in 
Bedford, England. 

Zion’s Herald declares that “the sternest prob- 
lem which the religious denominations of this 
country face to-day is the effort to maintain the 
circulation of their representative and official jour- 
nals. 

William H. Butler, a Methodist Minister of Ohio, 
says: “There are thousands of clergymen of all 
denominations struggling along on incredibly small 
salaries, the average salary being lower than it 
was ten years ago.” 

The Roman Catholic organs in Austria concede a 
loss.of.16,608 from.the Church during the. last. six 
years as the result of the “Los von Rom™ move- 
ment in that empire. Inits early stages the move- 
ment was largely political, but is now deepening 
on the spiritual side. 





The American Bible Society announces itself as 
greatly in need of funds. A false impression as to 
its supposed wealth has been injurious to it. Its 
total benevolent receipts last year fell about 
$50,000 below the average for the last ten years. 
It needs at least $250,000 a year from the Ameri- 
can churches. 





Among the reasons given by James M. Whiton of 
New York, a lifelong religious writer and journal- 
ist, for the decline of the denominational news- 
paper is that “the daily press now supplies a great 
amount of religious news and prints many ser- 
mons,” thus giving to a great number of readers 
all the religious news they have time to read in 
the rush of life. 





Great as is the loss, let us imagine the case, had 
it been not a simple fire, but one started through 
the bombardment of this city by a foreign foe. 
Suppose Baltimore were Port Arthur, falling into 
hostile hands after a hard fought struggle. These 
are the days of so-called civilized warfare. But 
we may well pray to be preserved from being in a 
captured city. No brotherliness then; rapine and 
looting reign supreme. Theconflagration we have 
had is lighted by the light of kindness and some- 
times of love. The conflagration of war is lighted 
by the fires of hell.—The Interchange. 





A NEWSPAPER EXPERIMENT.— Newspaper enter- 
prise too often chooses questionable paths. Each 
new experiment in journalism is apt to make for 
what is sensational or questionable. But the Lon- 
idon Daily News, a large and influential English 
newspaper [since it came into the hands of George 
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Cadbury, an English Friend], has made an experi- 


ment lately that is just the other way. It is so 
unusual an experiment that it is worth recording 
here, with its results. 

The Daily News, like other news-purveyors, had 
always had its sporting columns with the bulletins 
of the races, and so forth. In its advertisement 
columns, the big advertisers of favorite brands of 
whiskey and brandy and beer had been well repre- 
sented. The experiment that the editor made did 
away with all this. No sporting and race-track 
news, no liquor or wine or beer advertisements, 
were admitted. Other editors and publishers smiled 
and shook their heads. “ They'll never keep it up,” 
was their verdict. “ When they’ve lost enough in 
advertising and circulation to bring them to their 
senses, the experiment will stop. Meanwhile, we 
can get some of the circulation the Daily News is 
throwing away.” 

But the new experiment did not stop. The “ Pu- 
ritanic ” newspaper did not lose; it gained. People 
with consciences became interested in this paper 
that had a conscience. The London Daily News, 
to-day is more prosperous than ever before in its 
history, and announces that its new policy has been 
thoroughly successful. We commend this news- 
paper experiment to the consideration of our own 
dailies on this side of the water. It is not sensa- 
tional, but solid; and it is well worth considering 
by American journalism.—Forward. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, in a consultation with Secretary Hay, 
commented on and deplored the mutually unfriendly com- 
ments of the Russian and American press in reference to 
the war between Russia and Japan. 

A meeting of the bituminous coal miners and operators 
has lately been held in Indianapolis with a view of reach- 
ing an agreement upon the subject of wages. The op- 
erators Contenaod it 1s Impossible to work the mines at a 
reasonable profit under the present wage rate; but finally 
made a proposal that a decreased scale of 54 per cent., 
to run for two years, should be accepted by the miners. 
Not only President Mitchell, but other influential officers 
of the Mine Workers’ Union, urged that the operators’ 
terms should be accepted. The delegates, however, de- 
clared that, as they were bound by instructions, they could 
not agree to any reduction whatever, and the operators’ 
proposal was voted down. Thereupon the convention ad- 
journed, 

A strike of 205,000 miners in this State, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, West Virginia and Kentucky, it is feared, will 
begin about Fourth Month lst, unless the miners lessen 
their demands. 

Booker T. Washington is reported to have said that not 
a single graduate of Hampton or Tuskegee can be found 
to-day in any jail or penitentiary. 

A recent dispatch says: A vein of lead and zinc of sur- 
prising richness has been discovered in the old abandoned 
mine of the Shawangunk Mountains, near Otisville, Orange 
County, New York. The vein was struck about three 
feet below the surface, and assays 76 per cent. of lead 
and 20 per cent. of zinc, with many traces of silver. 

A dispatch from New Brunswick, New Jersey, mentions 
the death in the poorhouse of Noah Raby at the reported 
age of one hundred and thirty-one years and eleven 
months. He had stated that he was born on Fourth Month 
lst, 1772, at Eatontown, Gates County, N, C., and that 
his father was an American Indian and his mother of 
English descent. His features were pure Caucasian, how- 
ever, and his skin was white. He had gone into the poor- 
house because he could not support himself, being old 
and feeble and uneducated. 

Reports have been received of great damage done in 
Kansas and the Indian Territory by prairie fires. Three 
thousand square miles in Kiowa and Comanche Counties 
in the Indian Territory have been swept by these fires. 
Many houses and farm buildings have been destroyed, and 
hundreds of people are homeless. 

A hearing before the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has been taking place for several days in 
Washington, respecting the views and practices of the 
so-called Mormon church. Joseph F.Smith, the president 
of that organization, stated that he is practicing poly- 
gamy; that he has continued to live with his five wives 
since the manifesto of 1890, knowing it to be unlawful, 
and delared that Congress had no right to interfere with 
his domestic affairs, and that he was amenable to the 
statutes of Utah alone for violations of law. 


In a recent address respecting the condition of the na- | 
tives of the Philippines, ex-Governor Taft said: “ We 
have not been able to offer education to more than one- 
tenth of the children. Ninety per cent. of the people are 
in dense ignorance. About 5 per cent. are reasonably 
educated. In 1898 there were 1013 friars in the islands. 
In 1903 there were 246, of whom more than 50 were in- 
firm and cannot leave the islands, and 83 are Dominicans 
and refuse to go. There are 900 parishes filled by native 
priests, so that it is quite unlikely that the friars will 
ever again play an important part in the islands.” The 
area of these islands is about equal to that of New Eng- 
land, together with New York and New Jersey. 

Secretary Wilson has directed Chief Moore, of the 
Weather Bureau, to establish a meteorological observa- 
tory at Honolulu. Sub-observatories are to be established 
throughout the Hawaiian Islands. 

Statistics of the cost of articles of food, clothing, etc., 
necessary to last the average man for one year, have 
been compiled, which show that on Third Month 1st, 1903, 
it was $101.07, and that Third Month Ist, 1904, it had 
risen to $103.61. 

A dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., of the 4th inst., says: 
The ice in the Susquehanna River has gorged between 
Highspire and Middletown, twelve miles below this city, 
and in some places has reached the immense height of 
between forty and fifty feet. The rise in the waters of 
the river threatens great destruction to the towns along 
its banks. The north branch of the Susquehanna has 
risen in many places to a dangerous point. 

In a late report by the Geological Survey it is stated 
that the total production of crude petroleum from 1859 
to the end of 1902 has been no less than 1,165,280,727 
barrels. Of this total, Pennsylvania and New York pro- 
duced 53.9 per cent.; Ohio, 24.3 per cent.; West Vir- 
ginia, 11.3 per cent.; Indiana, 3.9 per cent.; California, 
3.6 per cent.; Texas, 2.i per cent., leaving .9 per cent. to 
be supplied by the States of Kansas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indian Territory, Wyoming, Michigan 
and Oklahoma. 

The cost of war and warfare to the United States for 
the seven years ending Sixth Month 30th, 1994, as com- 
puted by Edward Atkinson of the Boston Anti-Imperialist 
League from official reports and estimates has been not 
less than $1,000,000,000. This includes appropriations 
for the army and navy, pensions, &c. 

The average yearly salary of the 480,000 teachers in 
the public schools of the United States is said to be 
about $296. The average salary of men teachers is less 
than $322, of women teachers, less than $270. 

There were 195 cases of typhoid fever in this city re- 
ported last week, an increase of 47, and 116 deaths 
from pneumonia, which is still said to be in every ward 
in the city. 

FOREIGN.—Skirmishes have occurred between the Rus- 
sian and Japanese troops in Korea. Japanese vessels 
have resumed attacks upon Fort Arthur, and have also 
bombarded Vladivostok. 

Direct through telegraph communication it is an- 
nounced is now established between Viceroy Al+xieff’s 
headquarters at Mukden and St. Petersburg. This is be- 
lieved to be the longest circuit in the world, being over 
6,000 miles, whereas the direct communication between 
London and Teheran, a distance of 5000 miles, has hith- 
erto been the longest. 

King Edward has lately sent to the Czar an autograph 
letter, in which in the most friendly terms he emphasized 
Great Britain’s complete neutrality during the war in the 
Far East, and said he trusted that the Czar would pay 
no attention to the press reports intimating Great Brit- 
ain was not neutral, nor to any unfriendly comments of 
the English papers, which the King regretted. This has 
been replied to in a friendly autograph letter by the 
Czar. It is said that assurances have been given that 
England, although having a treaty of alliance with Japan, 
will not interfere in the present conflict so long as other 
Powers do not intervene. 

A despatch from Winnipeg, Manitoba, of the 2nd, states 
that trappers aud traders coming from the North report 
terrible suffering among the Indians, due to lack of food 
and a scourge of smallpox. The Indian department has 
sent a relief expedition together with a supply of vac- 
cine matter, with a physician. 

It is said that during the lifetime of the British and 
American Bible societies they had circulated 270,000,000 
copies of the Bible and parts of the Bible to the nations 
of the world. 

An arbitration treaty between Great Britain and Spain 
has been signed. 

A recent despatch says that a condition of anarchy 
prevails in San Domingo. 

A despatch from St. Johns, Newfoundland, of the 2nd 
instant says: The heaviest Arctic ice floes of many years 
are.now driving south over the Grand Banks, and blocking 


the entire eastern seaboard of Newfoundland, Iting- 
most impossible to leave or enter this port. So 

is the ice to ordinary shipping that several sealing sean. 
ers for the seal fishery, will clear from other Ports whery 
the ice floes are less threatening. 

An earthquake of unusual violence occurred at Lima, 
Peru, on the 4th instant. No lives are reported to han 
been lost. 

Three craters of the great volcano on one of the Co. 
mora Islands near Madagascar, have been in a state of 
continuous eruption since Second Month 25th. There 
have been some victims among the natives. 


NOTICES. 

Wantep.—A kind woman to take care of bome in th 
country, and two little motherless children, Dew boue, 
well equipped, near Media. 

Address “ X,” office of Tae Prigyp, 


Wanted.—By a Friend, a position to care for » 
invalid or aged person, with light household duties, 
Many years experience. Address Elizabeth Mackensie, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 

Tract Association of Friends. — The anna) 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Committe: 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day eves 
ing the 30th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports of A 
Associations and an interesting report of the Managen 
will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apsorr, Clerk, 


The Friends’ Educational Association yij 
hold its next meeting on the 14th inst., at 140 N. l6u 
Street, 2.30 P. M. 

PROGRAM. 


Alfred C. Garrett ; subject—*‘ Some Features of th 
late Religious Educational Association Convention,” 

Walter W. Haviland; subject—“ Some Practical Appli. 
cations to our Present Day School Needs. 

Mary Ward; subject—"*Scripture Study.” 

A general discussion will follow and all interested ar 
cordially invited to attend. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.— Applications for the 


admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 

DieED, at his home near Westfield, Ind., Second Month 
6th, 1904, ABEL H. BLACKBURN, aged seventy-six years, 
ten months and thirteen days. This dear Friend wass 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends, and from bis 
youth was an exemplary advocate of its distinguishing 
doctrines and practices. He was for many years a0 é 
teemed elder and overseer, filling those stations in moch 
humility, and to the comfort of his friends. He bores 
painful illness with Christian patience and fortitude, 
often expressing a desire to be preserved in patience 
unto the end, remarking that his sufferings were not # 
great as many others. He dropped many weighty t 
marks to those around him, expressive of concern 
encouragement, and of his own hope of a happy entrance 
into eternal rest and peace, his expression being at om 
time, “ What a glorious privilege it will be to be per 
mitted to join that innumerable company which surrounds 
the throne in heaven, where they need not the light 0 
the sun or moon, for the Lord is the light thereof!” Thu 
clothed with humility, and being mercifully supported it 
the hour of trial, he departed, leaving a consoling et 
dence that his end was peace, and that he is gone to it 
herit one of those mansions prepared for all those wie 
love his appearing. 

—, at his residence in Philadelphia on the fifth 
Second Month, 1904, CALEB Woop, in the eighty 
year of his age. He was an esteemed member 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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